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Biafra under siege 


The agreement on relief work reached 
between Britain, Nigeria, and Inter- 
national Red Cross (IRC) last week- 
end is simply a re-statement of the 
position on aid held by the Federal 
Government last year: that any relief 
operation must in no way hinder its 
war aims. 


Michael Stewart must know this. None 
the less, with his considerable power 
as Foreign Secretary to distort the 
real issues, he once again lays all 
blame—not only for the halting of 
relief supplies but also for the “ tear- 
ing apart of Nigeria ”—at the feet of 
General Ojukwu. 


The guarantees given by the IRC and 
Joint Church Aid—that their night 


flights into Uli were carrying humani- 
tarian supplies and nothing more— 
should have been sufficient on any 
count to satisfy the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


No doubt this aid has assisted the 
Biafrans in ‘continuing the rebel- 
lion ”: but only in so far as any group 
of civilians—in this case many of 
them peasant farmers—in wartime 
always feeds and _ supports its 
domestic army. 


Which brings us to the crux of the 
matter. As we pointed out last week, 
the only certain way of starving out 
the Biafran troops is to starve out the 
civilians who feed them. At present, 
of course, this is precisely what is 


sit-in by hunger-strikers 


A hunger strike, to continue until Red 
Cross flights into Biafra are resumed, 
began on Monday, centred on the 
steps of St  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London. (Details: TER 4473.) 


On Tuesday, eight of the hunger 
strikers sat-in inside the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office for seven hours, 
until they were ejected by police 
when the building closed for the 
night. 

A picket in Whitehall, which started 
last week, organised by Save Biafra 


Squatters 


(ARC 5524), will continue indefinitely, 
and needs supporters. 


A new group—the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for Action on Biafra—has 
issued an appeal to 5th and 6th 
formers, students and young workers, 
to make their feelings felt on the 
issue. 


A mass meeting is planned at West- 
minster Cathedral Hall on Thursday, 
July 17, at 6.30 pm. (Contact: 111 
Gower Street, London WC1, EUS 
6370.) 


take 


down barricades 


Kevin McGrath writes: Squatters in 
Iiford took down the barricades in 23 
Audrey Road on Monday, and appeal- 
ed to the questionable humanity of 
Redbridge Council not to take advant- 
age of this to make a fresh attack on 
the occupants. 


This decision was taken because the 
appalling strain of the last few days 
and weeks is telling on the health of 
Chris Fleming, father of one of the 
families squatting, which has been on 
two occasions the victim of Barrie 
Quartermain’s gang. 


“We were trying hard to persuade 
Chris and his family to move out for 
the time being into one of our own 
houses’, said Jim Radford on Tues- 
day. “ , But he was very unwilling to 
do so.’ 

As we went to press, Redbridge 
Council had not carried out any 
further attack on 23 Audrey Road. 


It was also expected that this 
Wednesday (July 9) would see the 


first squatter family move into a house 
in Greenwich, which was this week 
taken over by the South East London 
Squatters, at 60 Vanbrugh Hill, SE10. 


On the other side of London, in 
Fulham, squatting continued, with the 
Rumbold Street squat developing a 
high degree of neighbourhood involve- 
ment. 


On Saturday the Fulham Squatters 
held a “Street Fayre” (“the title 
was the one given by the poster 
designer ’’, explained Jack Robinson, 
who had helped the family concerned 
move into the house next door to his). 


Agit-Prop put on two street plays 
about landlords, the GLC and squat- 


happening, though both Federal and 
British Governments deny this is the 
intention. 


This is why the arrangements for day- 
light flights arrived at last weekend 
are unacceptable to the Biafrans. In 
fact, given the nature of this war, they 
are intended to be unacceptable. 


Federal aims 


The agreement envisages inspection of 
relief flights on Federal territory by 

“neutral” teams. Latest conjectures 
(The Times, July 8) are that these 
teams will include Federal Nigerians 
as well. Such an arrangement opens 
the way for the Federals to delay or 
detain, or even interfere with, any 
cargo they wish. 


Above all, however, it completely 
snubs the Biafran concept of its own 
independence. For purposes of our 
present argument it is irrelevant 
whether that concept is right or 
wrong. The point is simply that this 
Federal stipulation puts the Biafrans 
entirely under Federal control, and 
is therefore rightly seen by them as 
an extension of the war. 


The agreement also necessitates the 
removal of protective blockades, 
placed by the Biafrans on Uli airstrip, 
for the whole of the daylight period. 
This will allow Federal forces to land 
and take Uli. Such action—as the 
Federals have themselves pointed out 


ters. The whole thing was a roaring 
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Squatier Mrs Mary Fleming outside 
her house in Ilford last week. 
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—could mean the start of the end of 
the war. 


The capture of Uli has long been a 
major Federal objective: it could be 
the first real sign for them of eventual 
victory. Even so, the Biafrans have 
agreed to the use of Uli airstrip 
during the daylight period, provided 
third-party guarantees of security 
against military take-over can be 
granted. 


No mention of this compromise has 
been made by Mr Stewart as we go 
to press. Indeed, it would be difficult 
for him to dismiss the likelihood of 
daylight capture of Uli by the 
Federals—if only because he is well 
aware that..Uturu airstrip, handed 
over solely for the use of the IRC last 
year, was swiftly bombed and put out 
of action by the Federal Air Force. 


Mr Stewart’s continual presentation of 
one side of the case, coupled with his 
misrepresentation of statements com- 
ing from the other—not only on relief 
flights but also on the “land corri- 
dor ”, two routes for which have been 
proposed by the Biafrans and ignored 
by both Federal and British Govern- 
ments—can only confirm an impres- 
sion growing in this country at 
present. 


Namely, that the British Government 
will support the Federal Government’s 
war aims come what may. Provided, of 
course that the wolf can be suitably 
dressed for the occasion in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Rocrer Moopy 
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The crucial institution in the deve- 
lopment of a popular resistance in 
Norway both to the absolute 
monarchy and to domination from 
Sweden was the emergence of the 
Norwegian Parliament, the Stort- 
ing. 

This famous painting, which still 
hangs in the Storting, shows the 
constitutional conference at Eids- 
voll in 1814 which established the 
notion of popular sovereignty. 


‘Has a people 
come to be a 
flock of sheep, 
ar article of 
trade and 
barter?’ 


When peoples unite 
to stop war 


The beginning of the 19th Century saw Europe in its natural state of 
war, turmoil, and chaos. Bonaparte’s armies were on the mayech, and 
the smaller oligarchies changed sides, policy, and fortune with bewilder- 


ing rapidity. 


In all the confusion, there arises one example of non-cooperation with 
a usurper that has far-reaching implications. This was the action by 
Norway towards the pretensions of Sweden atter the signing of the 


Treaty of Kiel in 1814. 


The lessons to be learned from Norwegian solidarity, courage, and the 
application of their political maturity, have even greater interest today, 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia by Russia. The Norwegians resisted 
any attempt at Swedish domination over a 90 year period, and finally 
they gained complete independence in 1905. 

This historical example is unique also because it is the only instance 
known to me, where the people of both sides acted to prevent war, and 
demanded and achieved peaceful co-existence through the overwheliainz 


unanimity of their opinions.—L.D. 


In 1807 Norway and Denmark were 
joined in a union under one monarch 
who resided in Copenhagen. In that 
year the countries concluded an alli- 
ance with Napoleon and Russia, and 
Britain declared war on _ them. 
(Britain, fearing such a move, had 
attacked Copenhagen from the sea a 
few weeks previously to this, killed 
over 2,000 innocent civilians, sunk 17 
ships, and flattened large areas of 
the city.) 


The war was disastrous for Norway, 
because a blockade was imposed off 
her shores, and she had allowed her- 
self to become virtually dependent 
on Britain for the supply of grain. A 
poor harvest left the people in a 
desperate situation, and they were 
forced to mix bread with bark and 
lichen. 


A war commission was appointed to 
govern Norway, since contact with 
Denmark was now of a_ tenuous 
nature. It gave her a more inde- 
pendent rule than she had had for 


centuries. The Norwegians had 
always been critical of the Danish 
union government which exhibited all 
the evils of bureaucracy. Suddenly, 
in 1808, under pressure from 
Napoleon, who wished Sweden to join 
the association of nations in the Con- 
tinental System, the king of the union 
declared war on Sweden in the face 
of her refusal to do so. 


War with Sweden 


A union with Sweden had always 
been regarded by one Norwegian 
faction as the answer to the country’s 
economic ills. Now they had been 
instructed to go to war against 
Sweden, and in consequence were 
faced on all sides by war without any 
aid from Denmark. 


The extreme perilousness of the situ- 
ation had the effect of uniting the 
people as never before, and the 
country knuckled down to beat off 


starvation and at the same time equip 
their little army for battle. The com- 
mander of the army was the Danish 
Prince August. 


In 1809 he won a few small 
skirmishes and quickly agreed to an 
armistice. This is the first example 
of the will of the people being direct- 
ed towards ends other than war and 
killing. The war had not aroused 
animosity between the Swedish and 
Norwegian peoples, and was as un- 
popular in one country as the other. 


The Swedes had twice refused to 
appoint to their throne Kings of 
Denmark—who would have united 
Scandinavia—because they were 
absolutist monarchs. Freedom was 
more important than purely economic 
benefits. It was in this situation that 
Prince August was chosen instead: 
partly with an eye to his Norwegian 
sympathies. 

The Norwegians who wished to be 
united with Sweden planned to have 
August head a revolution there and 
thus unite the two countries under 
his rule. He refused, however, hoping 
for an eventual liberal triple alliance, 
and then withdrawal from the scene 
once this union had been achieved. 
A truly great idealist, and “a man 
for all seasons”. 


Norway, now a Starving nation, was 
saved by a relaxation of the blockade 
for humanitarian reasons by the 
British. enabling the Danes to supply 
them with food. They began to eat 
once more. 


Prince August died in 1810, and this 
brought to the throne of Sweden one 
of Napoleon’s  ablest generals, 
Bernadotte, whose sympathies 
naturally were with France. Im- 
mediately he had to concur with the 
French demand to declare war on 
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Britain. To win over the peeple who 
were unenthusiastic at his arrival, he 
felt that he had either to regain 
Finland as part of the Swedish 
empire, or conquer Norway as com- 
pensation for the loss. 


To conquer Norway was an alterna- 
tive that would give Sweden a natural 
frontier. Bernadotte believed that he 
could achieve this with a minimum 
of bloodshed by offering the 
Norwegian people a large measure of 
self-government, an idea for which 
he, as a son of the French Revolution, 
was a supporter. 


Treaty of Kiel 


Sweden, at tnis time, was geared 
towards war. High levels of taxation, 
in spite of poor harvests and food 
shortage, were unopposed by the 
people. Press censorship was accept- 
ed in 1812, having only three years 
earlier been legally freed of any 
State control. 

An 1813 coalition of Sweden, Britain, 
and Russia—Bernadotte switching 
sides in order to gain Norway, the 
means by which he could achieve the 
end of, winning popular support— 
guaranteed Norway to Sweden in 
return for help in _ defeating 
Napoleon. The British blockade on 
Norway was re-imposed. The hardship 
returned. Denmark, with her last ship 
of the line sunk as early as 1808, later 
to have over 1,560 ships captured or 
destroyed, was driven to declare a 
formal bankruptcy in January 1813. 


In 1814 the Treaty of Kiel was signed 
whereby the Danish king relinquish- 
ed all claims to Norway in favour 
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‘In 1814, Norway found itself being offered 
as a prize in the Napoleonic wars’ 
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of the Swedish king. The Denmark- 
Norway union had come to an end, 
and Norway found itself being 
offered as a prize in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

The Norwegian people had always 
held in high regard the principles of 
liberty and personal freedom. Deev 
resentment had always been express- 
ed at any infringement of their 
rights and any glaring inequalities 
that had resulted from the Danish 
union. The amicability of the union 
made it easy for these elements to 
survive, and the Norwegians had 
always striven towards forming a 
society in which inequalities were 
less marked than those of other 
countries. : 


The prospect of becoming part of the 
Swedish empire, with its aristocratic 
legislature, held no appeal, even for 
those who were in favour of economic 
union. There were others who just 
“ did not want to become Swedes ”. 


Popular sovereignty 


The people found a leader in the 
prince, Christian Frederick, who him- 
self felt ordained to lead the 
Norwegian people to independence. 
At this juncture, however, he was 
motivated more by personal ambition 
than by patriotism. He closed the 
border with Sweden, putting it on the 
defensive, and travelled round the 
countryside, stirring the people into 
action. 

Within a very short time the nation 
was united in its determination to 
ignore the Treaty of Kiel. Feelings 
ran high against their former partner 
Denmark, who had sold them out 
without any warning or prior con- 
sultation. 

Christian Frederick, nevertheless, had 
dreams of ruling a united Scandi- 
navia, a dream which, since he was 
heir to the Danish throne, was a 
remote possibility. He now proposed 
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to draw up a “ compromise constitu- 
tion” which would be acceptable to 
the more liberal elements among his 
own opposition, yet give him a fair 
amount of personal power. 


He called 21 prominent citizens to 
meet him at Eidsvoll where he ex- 
plained his scheme to them. He had 
been prepared for objections among 
the more radica] of the representa- 
tives, but he was totally unprepared 
for the united front that was pre- 
sented in objection to his proposals. 


The people, the 21 men said, believed 
the theory of sovereignty of an 
absolute king to be an unsound 
principle on which to found the 
future of the country. 


Instead, they advanced the idea of 
the “ sovereign right of the people”, 
which, coming after Rousseau and 
the French Revolution, was hardly 
strange. Christian resisted. The 
decisive discussion which resulted in 
Christian abandoning for good his 
own ambitious dreams was between 
himself and a_ professor, Georg 
Sverdrup, who reminded the prince 
of his great popularity with the 
people, and the certainty of his being 
elected king in a free election. Thus 
“popular sovereignty ”’ became 
established. 


In a plebiscite, the Norwegian people 
were asked to swear an oath, which 
they did unanimously, approving the 
cause of independence and _ the 
sovereign right of the people for all 
time. With his position sanctioned, 
the king organised his government 
which became popular by the simpli- 
city of its administration. 


For the moment, the Norwegians 
were free. The immediate threat was 
posed by Britain, without whose 
approval it was impossible for the 
freedom to be maintained. Britain 
insisted to Norway’s ambassador, 
Carsten Anker, that Norway was com- 
mitted by the Danish signature to 
the Treaty of Kiel. Anker failed to 
change the British view, but persuad- 
ed Britain that the rising in Norway 
was a truly representative movement. 
He created wide public opinion in 
favour of Norway. 


SS 


The Norwegians continued to assert 
their rights of independence. Sweden 
now threatened the use of force, 
pointing out her military superiority. 
Norway replied that because of her 
terrain she would be a _ difficult 
country to conquer, and if attempts 
were made to starve the people out, 
they were quite prepared to live on 
bark and moss and then descend on 
Sweden to take what they wanted. 


More cordially, Norway indicated her 
willingness to form a union between 
two equal sovereign nations, 
Christian adding that if the problem 
could best be solved by his own with- 
drawal then he was prepared to for- 
sake his personal ambition. But this 
was for the people to decide. 


A general rising 


By March 1814 Sweden was forced 
to recognise that the movement in 
Norway was, in effect, a Beneral rising 
against the terms of the Treaty of 
Kiel. Essen (the man appointed to 
be the future governor-general of 
Norway) angrily complained of 
Norway’s failure to show any appreci- 
ation for Swedish ‘“‘magnanimity.. . 
such a people had to be conquered to 
learn to obey.” 


One of the remarkable points to 
emerge even from the early days of 
Norway’s independence struggle, was 
the manner in which the solid con- 
servative elements abandoned their 
rightist views to champion the cause 
of the people. The absolutist theory 
of government became virtually un- 
heard. 

The prince, Christian, is one example. 
And two other important cases are 
those of Carsten Anker, the ambas- 
sador sent to plead the cause in 
England, and Count von Schmettow, 
who wrote to Essen: 


“Has a people come to be a flock 
of sheep, an article of trade and 
barter? That is not the will of God, 
and, in truth, such a thought is 
as repulsive to you as to me and 
to every enlightened human being.” 


It may always be argued that such 
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shifts, and speeches, in formative 
days can be dismissed as mere elec- 
tioneering promises, made without 
the slightest intention of ever being 
fulfilled in practice, to be dropped as 
soon as the election has been won. 
But such things cannot be said of 
these men. 


After Paris had fallen to the armies 
allied against Napoleon, the Swedish 
army was free to turn its attention to 
Norway. The Norwegians thought it 
imperative to draw up a constitution 
reflecting the will of the people be- 
fore its arrival. Delegates to attend 
this conference had been elected at 
the time of the plebiscite. It was 
Christian and his advisers who 
decided how this should be done. 


In every rural parish at least one of 
the electors who were to choose the 
delegate had to be a farmer, as had to 
be one delegate from each district. The 
country people, who had little if any 
political experience and were used 
to taking orders from officials, did 
not choose as many of their number 
as they were entitled io: hut, in the 
event, the 112 delegates were made 
up of 37 farmers, 16 businessmen, 
and 59 officials. 


Only 12 of these were representatives 
of the armed forces, and carried little 
weight in the proceedings that 
followed. 


All delegates were chosen by the 
voters on account of their personal 
worth and standing in each com- 
munity, without consideration of 
their opinion on certain topical or 
moral issues, or on any “party 
affiliations’. It can be said that such 
a gathering is a truly representative 
meeting of the people, representing 
not merely one social class, or a 
power-hungry nucleus of madmen, 
nor a powerful political party. 


The1814constitution 


Delegates arriving at Eidsvoll lodged 
in farmhouses and walked to the con- 
ference, to save the farmers’ horses. 
They met in the main building of the 
Eidsvoll ironworks, whose owner was 
the former absolutist, Carsten Anker. 
They talked in the day, and enter- 
tained themselves at night in con- 
versation with men of different 
background and class whom they 
would otherwise have never met. 
The constitution was drawn up by a 
committee of 15. There were 11 
fundamental principles, the last of 
which, that all males should be 
under equal obligation to do military 
service, was too drastic an interfer- 
ence with established principles to 
be adopted. It was therefore dropped. 
One important clause was adopted 
by which the king could, with the 
consent of the Storting, the adminis- 
trative body, carry on the administra- 
tion of the country from outside its 
boundaries. (This provision was 
utilised in 1940, since it provided a 
legal basis for the government in 
exile.) 

The constitution was, in Christian’s 
own words, “a palladium of the 
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This cartoon of 1871 symbolises 
the clash between radicals and con- 
servatives in the Storting. The 
radicals resisted and defeated a 
move towards Pan-Scandinavianism 
(the union of Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden)—an example of the 
continual vigilance maintained 
throughout the union with Sweden 
to preserve Norwegian political in- 
dependence. 
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Fall-out fears were justified 


All previous calculations of the effects 
of nuclear fallout have catastrophical- 
ly underestimated the long-term con- 
sequences. After a single massive first 
strike with nuclear weapons, virtually 
all human life on the Earth would be 
extinguished within a generation. 


Till now this kind of prediction has 
been dismissed as sensational and 
countered with plausibly scientific- 
sounding placebos. Now extensive 
studies carried out in the Department 
of Radiology in the University of 
Pittsburgh indicate that they are in 
fact true. 


All past talk of recovery from a major 
nuclear war are “utterly and com- 
pletely meaningless”, claims Dr 
Ernest J. Sternglass, the professor in 
the department, who was responsible 
for the investigation, reported in the 
Observer of July 6 by Joyce Egginton 
writing from New York. 


As a result of the study, in which 
infant mortality statistics from every 
part of the US were fed into a com- 
puter together with figures for radia- 
tion, he is convinced that minute 
doses of radiation, far below what has 
been officially claimed as a “ 
level, have major long term effects on 
infant mortality of children born 
years after their parents were ex- 
posed. 


“We found that five years after the 
first New Mexico test in 1945, there 
was a narrow band of states—Texas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and North Carolina— 
in a direct path under the fallout 
cloud, where the infant mortality rate 
has shot up by as much as 40 to 50 
per cent, 


“ A few years later, after the Pacific 
tests began, the same thing happened 
in the Western States.” 
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Satish Kumar leaves 


for India 


Bob Overy writes: In the last two 
weeks, the London School of Non- 
Violence has tried to bring together 
its six months of work and emphasise 
the links between Gandhi and the 
West and the possibilities of finding in 
Gandhi’s achievements a system and 
method out of which can grow what is 
called the alternative society. 


There was the exclusive symposium 
on non-violence sponsored by the 
Martin Luther King Foundation, 
which was held over three days (June 
28-30) at the London School of 
Economics and attended by invited 
participants from many countries in 
Europe and from India. 


Then there was the grand finale of 
the public meeting on June 30 at 
Friends House, addressed by Danilo 
Dolci, R. R. Diwakar, Satish Kumar 
and Geoffrey Ashe—with the simul- 
taneous publication by Housmans of 
the School’s handbook, titled School 
for Non-Violence, which contains sum- 
maries of lectures given by Kumar, 
Ashe, John Papworth, Fred Blum and 
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success, and the police kept in the 
background. 


But the second Fulham squatter, in 
Moore Park Road, was evicted on 
Thursday, July 3, though without the 
Quartermain treatment. 


Further afield, Brighton Council has 
followed the lead set by a number of 
Unionist councils in Northern Ireland, 
and has pledged that anyone who 
squats on council or private property 
will never be housed at any time. 


This sounds of dubious legality—but, 
as Redbridge has shown, some 
councils have little regard for legality 
where squatters are concerned. 


But in Manchester there has been 
victory, following the squat started on 
June 15 in a National Coal Board 
owned house. For 18 months the NCB 
has been negotiating with Manchester 
City Council over a proposed transfer 
of ownership. Of 300 houses in the 
estate, 100 are empty, and so is most 
of a 12 storey block of flats. 


Within a week of the squat starting, 
the transfer had been completed, and 
the council had promised to move in 
50 families immediately. And a 
council house has been given to Mrs 
Mary Jordan, who had taken the risk 
of squatting. 

“Tt would seem that our first squat 


has been completely successful ”, 
commented the Manchester Squatters. 


Colin Hodgetts, and the opening 
address to the School by Canon 
Collins. 


Finally, Satish Kumar, who organised 
the School, was to say a public good- 
bye to his friends at midday on Thurs- 
day, July 10, by the statue of 
Mahatma Gandhi in Tavistock Square, 
London, before his overland return 
to India. 


The new  Housmans handbook 
(edited by Satish Kumar at 5s) is 
rather like the symposium, which was 
called ‘“‘ What kind of Society do we 
want and how can we achieve it?” 
That is to say, it covers an enormous 
amount of ground with some useful 
generalisations, which point mainly to 
the need for individuals to put their 
non-violent principles into practice 
and to initiate specific projects which 
test out their approach. 


Satish Kumar has succeeded during 
his stay in getting across strongly the 
need in Britain for a movement for 
non-violence to place its main organis- 
ational emphasis on the development 
of what Gandhians call the construc- 
tive programme. 


The best part of the new handbook is 
probably Geoffrey Ashe’s invoking of 
Blake, Shelley, Owen, Morris, Belloc 
and Chesterton to show that such an 
approach need not be completely 
foreign to people in Britain. 


Previously, this infant mortality had 
been put down to natural causes, 
particularly as the babies involved 
tended to be smaller in size than 
normal. Now it appears that the 
“small baby syndrome”, which has 
puzzled doctors in the US for years, is 
related to radiation. 


Four or five years after fallout has 
settled, there has been an average rise 
in the infant mortality rate of from 25 
to 30 per cent. “In every area, we 
found a perfect correlation year by 
year as the levels of radiation rose 
and fell.” 


The infant mortality increase through- 
out the US, six years after atmos- 
pheric tests were halted, has settled 
down, the study indicates, to a level 
one per cent higher than it would 
otherwise be. This is likely to persist 
for a generation since the half-life 
of Strontium 90 is 28 years. 


One point that the Observer does not 
cover is that, a few months back, a 
leading American scientific publica- 
tion reported what sounded like 
attempts by the Department of 
Defence to divert Dr Sternglass from 
his investigations by employing him 
in a less dangerous field. 
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That’s how they dispose of surplus 
when there’s not enough people to 
drop bombs on. 


Soviet 
crack-down 
on civil rights 


The Soviet authorities have, predict- 
ably, cracked down on the members 
of the civil rights movement who 
dared to petition the United Nations 
calling for an investigation into “ the 
repression of basic civil rights in the 
Soviet Union ”. 


Of the 54 who signed the appeal, at 
least five have been sacked, and more 
have been threatened with the sack. 
One signer from Leningrad was con- 
fined to a psychiatric hospital within 
three days of the letter being publish- 
ed in Western newspapers. 


Following reports in Western broad- 

casts that officials at the UN had said 

the letter had not reached them, civil 

righters took copies of the appeal to~ 
two UN offices in Moscow. They were 

told by the staff—who are Russians— 

that they were not empowered to 

accept documents from individuals. 


A three year sentence for ‘‘ anti-Soviet 
defamation” has been imposed on 
Anatoly Marchenko, to start as soon 
as he has completed the year’s sent- 
ence he is at-»present serving for visit- 
ing Moscow to see his fiancee in 
defiance of Russia’s internal passport 
laws. 


The new sentence is presumably a 
result of the publication in the West 
of his prison memoirs, at present 
being serialised in the Observer. 


In the Observer of July 6, Neil 
Ascherson gives Marchenko’s prison 
address as Permskaya Province, 
Cherdynsky District, Nyrob Post 
Office, Post Box SH Z 20/16T, Soviet 
Union. “His friends warn that any 
mail more political than a mere greet- 
ing might get him into further 
trouble.” 


But there is news of at least one 
victory. Following a hunger strike last 
month by five political prisoners in the 
Potma prison camp, the authorities 
have climbed down. 


The hunger strike was in protest at 
the refusal] of the authorities to allow 
Alexander Ginsburg, one of the five, 
to marry his common-law wife so that 
she would be allowed to visit him. 


As a result of the hunger strike—and 
also probably of the leaks in the 
Western press—she is going to be 
allowed to visit him. 


Czech Peace Committee purge 


“For the enemies of this State and 
this society there will be no free- 
dom”, said Dr Husak, Czechoslovak 
Communist Party leader, in a speech 
released to the press on July 3. He 
admitted that “ even today anti-Soviet 
moods are spreading in Czechoslo- 
vakia ”. 

Purges on all levels continue, with 
one of the latest dismissals, announc- 
ed on June 30, being that of Milan 
Hubl, head of the staff college of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. 


Hubl’s sacking from the headship of 
the High Party School—“ the centre 
of Communist ideology in Czechoslo- 
vakia”’-—follows “repeated critical 
comments” within the party appa- 
ratus. Hubl was one of the party 
officials suspended after the end of 
May meeting of the party’s Central 
Committee which marked _ the 
apparent victory of the pro-Soviet 
forces in the party. 

A few days earlier, three leading 
members of the Czechoslovak Peace 
Council were sacked under pressure 


from the authorities. They were Jiri 
Stepanovsky, the president, Jaroslav 
Knobloch, general secretary, and 
Praesidium member Dr Macek. 


The former two were also removed 
from their positions on the Praesi- 
dium of the World Council for Peace, 
and Dr Macek was dismissed from the 
Joliot-Curie Peace Prize Committee. 


During the Stockholm conference on 
Vietnam, May 16-18, Jiri Stepanovsky 
had made a strong speech, ostensibly 
aimed at the US, in which he had 
attacked big nations for making a 
mess of international law. The speech 
was generally understood to refer to 
nearer home. 


(It was partly in response to an 
appeal by the Czechoslovak Peace 
Committee for peace organisations to 
support the Czechoslovak cause that 
War Resisters’ International carried 
out the leaflet invasions of Warsaw 
Pact capitals last October.) 

The Guardian (July 3) reports Dr 
Husak as saying that all centres of 
resistance to the party line would 


shorily be liquidated by political 
means. “Time was running out for 
dissident trade union leaders, 
students and journalists, he added ”. 


For example, the entire praesidium of 
the Northern Bohemian Regional 
Committee “resigned” following a 
visit to the area by Dr Ludomir 
Strougal, an arch conservative who 
has been put in charge of Bohemia 
and Moravia. 


But there is news of continuing 
resistance. The Daily Telegraph 
reports that on July 3 a students’ 
parliament declared its support of the 
banned Czech Union of Students, and 
called for protests against the new 
party line. 


And the same paper also reports, 
from Vienna, signs of “a growing 
revolt among Czechoslovak youths 
and workers against the restrictive 
measures of the Prague regime. 
Secret police are trying to trace the 
origins of leaflets, printed in Czecho- 
slovakia, calling for passive resist- 
ance, boycotts and strikes.” 
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Hanover fares victory splits German left 


A correspondent writes: The West 
German “ extra-parliamentary opposi- 
tion” (APO) have in Hanover suc- 
ceeded for the first time in gaining 
sympathy, solidarity and support 
from the general public in the course 
of a successful campaign against an 
increase in bus and tram fares. 


The fares went up by 12% to 33% 
on June 1. The first demonstrations 
took place on Saturday, June 7, when 
about 250 students staged a sit-down 
on the tram rails. 


These continued on the Sunday with- 
out getting much support or even 
attention. But on the Monday the 
police tried to break up the demon- 
strations, using tear-gas—the first 
time this had been used in Hanover. 


The result was just what no-one had 
expected. Thousands of onlookers 
protested against police brutality, and 
public opinion swung behind the 


Jehovah's 
Witnesses 
suffer in 
Zambia 


Roger Barnard writes: Persecution of 
Jehovah's Witnesses is increasing in 
Zambia. Press reports show that 
supporters of Kenneth Kaunda’s 
National Independence Party (NIP) 
have now embarked on a campaign of 
burning down property—homes and 
Kingdom Halls—belonging to Wit- 
nesses who live in the country. 


There are more than 40,000 Witnesses 
in Zambia, or 1-in-95 of the total popu- 
lation. According to their London 
office, they are “ model citizens ”—in- 
deed, one of the ironies of the present 
situation is that their religion requires 
them to pay taxes on the nail and 
quietly obey laws by all elected 
governments except where these con- 
flict with “Biblical principles ”. 


At the back of the campaign against 
Witnesses in Zambia is a referendum 
on constitutional change currently 
being staged by the NIP. The 
Witnesses say that the referendum 
gives wide extra powers to Kaunda, 
leading Zambia towards virtual one- 
man dictatorship, and is therefore 
dangerous. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses refuse to take 
part in the referendum—not because 
its results are likely to be reprehen- 
sible, however, but simply because it 
is a referendum, ie. a “ political 
matter”. The more fanatical among 
Kaunda’s supporters apparently con- 
sider this sufficient reason for per- 
secuting the Witnesses, and nothing 
so far indicates that Kaunda has done 
any more than turn a blind eye on 
the burnings, beatings, and continuing 
harassment. 

Yet another point at issue is that the 
Witnesses refuse to allow their 
children to sing the National Anthem 
in Zambia’s schools. Reared in the 
strict beliefs of their parents, many 
children have chosen to abscond from 
school altogether, and this has led the 
NIP to deny schooling to any child 
who will not join in the daily singing 
of the National Anthem. 

Because of this, 6,000 Jehovah's 
Witness children are presently getting 
no official education whatever in 
Zambia. The biggest irony of the 
whole affair, of course, is that ail 
this is going on under the rule of 
someone usually held up as a model 
of the Christian man in practical 
politics. When ideals conflict with the 
“ exigencies of power ”, something has 
to give. 


demonstrators. Local press reports ex- 
plained this by pointing out that 
basically everybody was in agreement 
with the demands of the street demon- 
strators. 


On the Tuesday, the police again 
tried to break up the demonstrations, 
this time without tear-gas. There were 
thousands of demonstrators, with 
thousands more sympathisers cheer- 
ing them on. By the next day 7,000 
demonstrated, and the police left 
them alone. 


The Minister of the Interior for Lower 
Saxony broke off a visit to Scandi- 
navia as a result of the disturbances. 
On returning he said that the dispute 
over the fares increase must not be 
carried on to the disadvantage of the 
police. 


By that time, the Hanover Federation 
of Trade Unions had declared its 
solidarity with the demonstrators, and 
so had various other bodies, including 
a number of Catholic and Protestant 
parishes. Factory workers (e.g. Volks- 
wagen, Hanomag, Continental) had 
sent resolutions supporting the 
demonstrators, had collected money, 
and in one case 100 to 200 workers 
had marched from their factory in 
support. 


On the Thursday, no buses or trams 
operated—drivers and conductors 
declared that they feared for their 
safety because of the demonstrations. 
In face of the breakdown in public 
transport, the APO organised an 
alternative system, “The Red-Dot 
Action ”, which was designed “ to set 


against the disorders of capitalism the 
self-organised order of the workers ”. 


Car drivers put a round red sign in 
their windows to show they were 
willing to give lifts. As a result all 
passenger traffic in and out of the city 
was satisfactorily organised, and just 
about everyone began to side with the 
APO. This process was helped by the 
fact that for years the public had 
been disgruntled with the city’s public 
transport system 


‘Fares = anarchy’ 


Full page adverts were taken by the 
city authorities in the press imploring 
people not to be fooled by agitators 
who said fares and meant anarchy. 


But the press gave full and favourable 
coverage of the APO action. This 
disturbed the anti-authoritarian wing 
of the APO, especially the SDS. They 
had set out as fighters in the class 
struggle, and now were almost con- 
gratulated for their actions even in 
the reactionary paper Bild. 

They felt deprived of the political 
impact of their action—instead of a 
demonstration of how to challenge the 
power of the rulers, they had helped 
to keep the factories and businesses 
going so that capitalists did not lose 
profits. 


After long discussion with comrades 
from elsewhere, especially West 
Berlin, they decided to put more 
emphasis on the political context of 
their demands. 


Red flags and revolutionary slogans 
were one way of doing this, another 
was the demand for free use of public 
transport. 


This didn’t get the support of other 
parts of the APO, especially the 
communists. When SDS put up red 
flags at a demonstration, and started 
explaining their position, the com- 
munists pulled down the flags, and 
switched off the loudspeaker. This is 
a citizens’ movement, not a revolu- 
tionary movement, they declared. SDS 
shouted back equating the DKP (com- 
munist party) with the SPD (social 
democrats). 


This whole episode is somehow symp- 
tomatic of how the German left is 
gradually disintegrating—the situa- 
tion recalls that of the 20s and 30s, 
when communists and social demo- 
crats were irreconcilable enemies, so 
helping the Nazis get to power. 


It has got to the stage that during the 
demonstrations, the communists de- 
nounced to the police demonstrators 
who used violence. Challenged on this, 
they said they wanted to protect 
vee against agents provoca- 
eurs. 


The outcome of the demonstrations 
has been that the fares increase has 
been withdrawn—and in some cases 
(e.g. old age pensioners) fares have 
gone down. The council has decided 
moreover to buy the public transport 
system, and run it on a subsidised 
basis as a public service. 


P 


Adrian 
Mitchell’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


About poets and poetry this month. 
(And if you think that poetry is 
irrelevant to the terror world, I’d 
suggest you look beyond Britain to 
all those countries where poetry today 
is an integral part of revolution—or, 
better still, talk to South American 
or Asian revolutionaries about the 
importance of poetry.) 


Keith Bosley’s ‘On Poetry and Revo- 
lution ” (June 13) was an enlightening 
and clear thesis. My only objection— 
and maybe it’s a question of misin- 
terpretation, but if so he laid himself 
open to it—came when he posed his 
argument: 


“A great many revolutionaries 
make the fatal mistake of propos- 
ing an alternative .. . the true 
revolutionary, the poet, must guard 
against compromising himself in 
this way. His job is to oppose, not 
(heaven preserve us) to govern.” 
Of course, a poet who governs isn’t 
likely to write anything more than 
official odes to himself. But that’s not 
the same as proposing an alternative. 
A revolutionary poet shouldn’t limit 
his vision to describing the corrup- 
tion and cruelty which must be 
destroyed. 


I don’t mean that he should draw up 
a detailed manifesto—though he 
should be able to imagine a good 
society better than a politician. But 
if he can see images of ways in 
which men can live together in love 
and justice, we need those images. 
If he receives visions of possible 
peace, let him transmit them. 


Perhaps ‘only the great poets can be- 
come both destructive and construc- 
tive revolutionaries in this way. But 
the rest of us can try. William Blake, 
our greatest revolutionary poet, didn’t 
only sing of the foulness of the 
society around him. He _ proposed 


an alternative—the building of 
Jerusalem. 
* * * 


You get a generation gap in poetry 
about every 10 years, but it shouldn’t 
be taken too seriously. It’s much more 
important to seek out the best work 
in each generation. In Britain we’ve 
got some very fine poets who are 
unfashionable or almost forgotten. 
It’s good to honour them. 


Travelling round the poetry circuits 
I find that very few people know 
much of George Barker’s work. If 
he’d died at the same time as Dylan 
Thomas, he might have been given 
more respect. 


As one of the greatest living poets, 
who has been rewarded in the tradi- 
tional British style—with the odd 
hand-out—Barker deserves a regular 
income from the Arts Council to let 
him write his golden lyrics without 
the money worries that have always 
dogged him. 


Nicholas Moore is hardly ever men- 
tioned by our poetry critics these 
days without a sneer. Try to get hold 
of the books he published in the 
Forties: The Glass Tower and The 
Island and The Cattle. Moore is still 


writing and his latest pamphiet, 
Identity, is available from G. A. 
Beale, 19 Wellington Road, London 
W5 for 10s. 


Another poet of the Forties—well, 
that’s how the categories call them— 
is Alex Comfort, vastly under-rated 
by the critics who find his clear-eyed 
pacifism very embarrassing. Try to 
get hold of And All But He Departed 
(Routledge) and Haste to the Wedd- 
ing (Eyre & Spottiswoode) especially, 
or any of Comfort’s prose books for 
that matter. 


* * * 


I write about these men partly he- 
cause the build-up of poetry readings 
over the past 10 years has made it 
happily much more easy for young 
poets to find and make contact with a 
public. The danger is that to some 
people who come to the concerts, the 
oral poets may seem like the only 
poets. 


It’s absurd to think that all under- 
ground poets are good and all the 
more “respectable’’ poets are bad 
(or vice versa). That’s descending to 
the level of literary editors (with a 
few exceptions). 

The academics who can’t hear the 
music in Brian Patten’s lyrics, the 
anti-academics who can’t feel the 
power of Ted Hughes, are both 
missing something vital. Personally, 
I think British poetry’s going through 
an exciting decade, becoming expan- 
sive and more free. 


Timothy Daly’s Credo 


“The duty of every revolutionary is 
to make the revolution.” When the 
poet Tim Daly tried to burn down the 
Imperial War Museum he put that 
quote into action. Tim’s now in prison 
for four years and could do with 
some books, letters, etc, to help. 
Magazines too. His address is: 004105 
Daly, HM Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, 
Ducane Road, London W12. I got this 
message from him the other day: 


CREDO: I believe that sensitivity, 
to-love, and beauty, are inherent 


qualities that come naturally with 
human-beingness. 

I further believe that these qualities 
would be far more universal, and 
apparent, was it not for the truth 
that each generation of human youth 
is taught to accept, and even to 
emulate, the insensitivities and 
barbarisms of their fore-fathers. 

The truth, the answer, may lie in the 
following truism: “One cannot keep 
both feet on the ground and jump 
anywhere, at the same, time.” Jump, 
my brothers, jump. 
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When peopies unite 
to stop war 


from page 3 


freedom of the people, which in- 
justice and violence shall not assail 
with impunity.” The struggle for 
independence was not isolationist, 
however, and the movement towards 
a union with Sweden for economic 
purposes continued to grow, up to 
the outbreak of hostilities. 


Bernadotte’s war 


On June 9, 1814, the Norwegians 
issued a call to arms which was 
received with a surge of patriotism. 
Commissioners of the big powers 
hurried to Christiania (now Oslo) as 
mediators. Christian said that he was 
prepared to sacrifice his personal 
ambitions if, by doing that, he could 
heip Norway to ‘‘ become less un- 
happy than the mighty of this earth 
had planned”. By the ay act of 
mediating with the king, the allies 
had, in effect, recognised Norway 
as an independent State. 


Swedish king Bernadotte had defeat- 
ed Marshal Ney at Dennewitz, the 
second of his two major victories 
against Napoleon’s armies. In both 
battles he had kept his own Swedish 
troops carefully in reserve! He did 
not want to conquer Norway by 
force, but he had measured the mood 
of the people of whom he said “ the 
Swedes had to have a war”. 


Bernadotte recognised that the Norwe- 
gian Constitution was remarkably 
similar to the French document of 1791 
which he himself had defended. Itwould 
be sensible, and economic, to accept 
the constitution the Norwegian people 
desired. He was also aware of the 
point of international law that recog- 
nised the right of resistance in the 
ees of a ceded province, and that 

ritain would be quite capable of 
using this clause as a welcome excuse 
to relieve herself of her obligations 
under the Treaty of Kiel and deprive 
“an upstart” of a prize taken from 
a legitimate king. If he wanted to be 


sure of Norway, in other words, he 
had to move fast. 


He did. He demanded that two 
border fortresses be occupied by 
Swedish troops, a request he knew to 
be unacceptable. Refusal would give 
him the excuse he needed to open 
hostilities. The war was a week’s 
skirmishing in south-east Norway, 
after which he issued terms that 
included his acceptance of the 
Norwegian Constitution. 


The immediate sacrifices that Norway 
had to make were that Christian 
resigned power, and that Swedish 
troops occupied a district of the 
country to within a few miles of the 
capital, a token display of occupa- 
tion that was bitterly resented by the 
people. 

The people found a scapegoat for 
the military defeats in the Storting, 
which had to weather a storm of un- 
popularity. Long-term advocates of 
the union, far from regarding events 
as a victory, quickly appreciated the 
importance of guarding Norway’s 
rights from the very beginning. 


Union with Sweden 


The Storting’s first move was to 
appoint a regency body to replace 
the deposed king, a move which 
emphasised that Norway was 
governed by her own constitution and 
that no terms or union with Sweden 
existed until ratified by the Storting. 
The body then voted in favour of a 
union with Sweden, under a common 
monarch, but as an independent 
kingdom. 

The Storting consistently refused to 
amend the Constitution in any way 
which would tend to decrease its 
independence or increase royal 
power. The only opposition to this 
quietly effective stand was, apparen- 
tly, outbursts of rage from short- 


tempered Bernadotte which only 
affected those within hearing 
distance. 


The Storting then proceeded formally 
to choose their king. Bernadotte was 
the unanimous choice, of course, but 
the delegates worded their approval 


In 1829 people celebrating the birth 
of the Constitution in the 
Norwegian capital were attacked 
by cavalry in the Battle of the 
Marketplace. After this outrage, 
however, the annual celebration of 
Norwegian independence was 
allowed without interference. 


in a strange and significant way. 
Eight used the word “recognise ’”’, 
24 “elect and recognise”, and 46 
“elect”. 

In this way, they emphasised their 
freedom of choice in the matter, and 
entered into the union as an inde- 
pendent State. 

The Storting had done well. It had 
succeeded in forming the union on 
the basis of popular sovereignty 
grounded in the decision of the 
elected representatives of the people. 
They now had full control of the 
country’s internal affairs, and absolu- 
tism had been replaced by constitu- 
tional monarchy. 


Non-cooperation 
The effectiveness with which the 
Storting set about putting the 


country on its feet is illustrated by 
the fact that in 25 years it had 
succeeded in reducing the national 
debt from an astronomical figure to 
a negligible sum. So successful was 
the continued disinterest in  co- 
operating in any Swedish plan, 
scheme, or suggestion that interfered 
with their own independence, that the 
relationship of the two countries to 
each other was no deeper during the 
90 years of the union than it had 
been at other periods in their history. 


The people took up the practice of 
celebrating the birth of the Constitu- 
tion every year. Student trouble 
broke out during the celebrations of 
1829 in Christiania. Police panicked 
when crowds would not disperse, 
read the riot act, and the Statholder 
(Chief of police) authorised the use of 
the military to break up the crowds. 
A troop of cavalry repeatedly charg- 
ed the crowd which refused to scatter. 


Bernadotte was furious at the action 
of the Statholder, for the use of 
soldiers against civilians was abhor- 
rent to “a son of the Revolution ”. 
There was to be no more interference 
with the celebration. The people had 
won “the battle of the market- 
place’, and the memory of it added 
gaiety and enthusiasm to later cele- 
brations. 


From 1814 onward the only control 
the union monarch had over ordinary 
Norwegian legislation passed by the 
Storting was a suspensive veto valid 
for six years. In 1880 the new king 
Oscar claimed his right to impose an 
absolute veto, and harmonious rela- 
tionships were at an end. Negotia- 
tions for a revision of the terms of 
the union broke down, and there 
were rumours of the mobilisation of 
Norwegian troops. 


The Storting demanded a _ Con- 
sular Service to attend to the needs of 
its large merchant fleet, and this was 
refused. The Storting promptly 
declared Oscar’s powers suspended. 
Once again the Norwegians presented 
a united front to external interfer- 
nee taking the Swedes completely 
aback. 


End of the Union 


Few Swedes wished to settle the 
matter by force, and a movement 
grew in Sweden which thought it best 
if the union were dissolved. This led 
to internal friction, resignations, and 
finally the request to Norway to hold 
a referendum on the issue of inde- 
pendence. 

As far as the Norwegians were con- 
cerned, the union was already over. 
The Storting decided that the people 


should be given a plebiscite in which 
they would be asked to “ answer the 
question whether or not they approv- 
ed of the dissolution of the union 
which had taken place”’. 


Eighty-four per cent of the electorate 
voted, and approval was registered 
by 368,206 votes to 184! (The women, 
who did not possess the right to 
vote signed an address expressing 
approval which carried 244,765 signa- 
tures.) The staggering unanimity of 
public opinion greatly strengthened 
the Norwegian position in dealings 
with the outside world. 

Swedish people demonstrated in 
favour of the king who they felt had 
been shabbily treated by Norway. In 
thanking them for their support, how- 
ever, the king spoke not one word of 
anger, or complaint. His restraint was 
a powerful influence for peace. 


This desire for peace was reinforced 
by Swedish workers who had expres- 
sed solidarity with their Norwegian 
brothers. On May 1, 1905, a mass 
meeting of labourers had sung 
Norway's national song and adopted 
resolutions demanding “Justice for 
Norway, Peace for Norway”. 


War was now imminent. Hjalmar 
Branting, leader of the Swedish 
socialists, carried the humanitarian 
flag, reiterating in speeches and 
writings that democratic Norway was 
fighting the battle of the common 
man also in Sweden, against king 
and aristocrats, and that Norway had 
a perfect right to abrogate the Union 
He probably did more than any other 
man in Sweden to prevent war. In 
Norway, this role was carried out by 
the new minister of foreign affairs, 
Michelsen. 


In October 1905 the Act of Union 
was formally repealed. Once again 
the political maturity of both 
Scandinavian peoples had enabled 
them to settle their differences with- 
out resorting to war. Sweden, and 
Norway, would gain from the move 
in the long-term. For Norway, it was 
the end of a long road. She had 
achieved absolute independence on 
her own terms, in her own way. 


Essential factors 


The two essential factors for a 
successful policy of non-cooperation 
are: having a truly representative 
body acting on the unanimous wishes 
of the people, and never accepting 
any compromise whatever with the 
usurping force no matter how in- 
nocuous it may appear to be. 


I thought it necessary to supply as 
full a picture as possible of the extent 
of the manipulation of the nation, 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
people, and the deprivations they 
were prepared to accept in defence of 
human rights. And of what relevance 
is all this today? Well, that is for 
everyone to» decide for himself. 


The events took place under a 
monarchy and a central government, 
institutions normally alien to en- 
lightenment. What I found so unusual 
was the manner in which men in 
power were always striving towards 
libertarian ideals. Words such as 
freedom, liberty, independence tend 
to lose their meaning by the mono- 
tony with. which they permeate the 
lying biographies of the world’s most 
disastrous politicians. It is rather 
uplifting to find an instance in history 
where the words really meant some- 
thing. 

It seems, for the men involved, that 
the common trend of movement 
within a political career was from the 
Right to the Left—a reversal of the 
common case among present-day 
“socialists”. If more monarchies, 
and more central governments, had 
responded to their better instincts 
as did the two Scandinavian ruling 
bodies, there might be less justifica- 
tion for believing that the first step 
towards a better society in all coun- 
tries is the death of both. 


| 
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Poison in the Rhine: a new warning 
against biological wastelands 


Roger Franklin writes: The poisoning 
of the Rhine, two weeks ago, was but 
one of a series of accidents that seem 
to be arising out of technological 
‘progress’ with increasing frequ- 
ency. 

It was a sudden and specific disaster, 
like Thalidomide and the Torrey 
Canyon. Similar local disasters arise 
out of war preparations: the recent 


killing of 6,000 sheep in Utah by 


nerve gas; the pollution of an area 
of Spain by (unexploded) nuclear 
bombs; and further back, remember 
the Lucky Dragon? 


However, much more threatening 
than such mishaps is the more 
gradual destruction of the environ- 
ment that results from the growth 
in human numbers, and even more 
from the growth-mania which seems 
to have overwhelmed Western man. 


We have to produce more and more 
“marketable ’’ commodities, and to 
find more and more markets for their 
sale, regardless of the real value 
of what is produced, and regardless 
of the effect the production and 
use has on the over-all environment. 


One need only mention the plethora 
of cars and planes, and the spread 
of concrete, brick and steel over the 
landscape to produce vast biological 
wastelands. 

The possibility of limiting production 
to what we really need on a sustained 
basis occurs to few, and appeals to 
even fewer. Yet if we are not to 
commit a kind of slow genocide on 
our descendants, which may well 
dwarf any of the massacres that have 


. Stained this terrible century with 


COLOGNE 


In K6éin, a town of monks and bones, 

And pavements fang’d with murderous stones, 

And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches; 

I counted two and seventy stenches, 

All well defined, and several stinks! 

Ye Nymphs that reign o’er sewer and sinks, 

The river Rhine, it is well known, 

Doth wash your city of Cologne; 

But tell me, Nympths! What power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine? 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 1772-1834 
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As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 

1 


Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, 
street): nature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


8-13 July Tues-Sun 


LONDON WC2. 8 pm. Arts Theatre, 6-7 Newport 
Street. Inter-Action presents La Mama _ Troupe- 
Plexus IJ in ‘‘The Last Chance §Saloon’’. 
Tickets from Box Office. 


8-22 July Tues-Tues 


LONDON, Swiss Cottage Central Library. 
Gandhi Centenary Exhibition. Organised by 
Gandhi Centenary Working Group in conjunc- 
tion with Camden Borough Council. 


11 July Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 5. 8 pm, ‘‘ Birmingham Arms", 
Moat Row. ‘' Salutation Stomp ’”’ Jazz Club. All 
profits to CND. 


CAMBORNE. 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves Street, 
Beacon. Cornwall Anarchists monthly meeting. 
All welcome, 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. ‘“‘ The Castie"’, Oldham 
Street. The Black Cat Club, folk and poetry 
happening every Friday. Adm 3s. Guest singers 
welcome, 


12 July Saturday 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Steps of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. Vigit for Biafra. Leaflets and posters 
provided, London Youth PPU. 


blood, we must begin, and soon, to 
work for stability. 


One can take farming as a key 
example, since the inorganic syn- 
thesis of food remains a chimera. It 
seems possible, in the ideal temperate 
zones, given careful husbandry, to 
produce sustained yields almost in 
definitely, with diversified cropping 
and an input of only a few 
simple minerals. Much of Europe has 
been doing this for centuries. 


But when it comes to increasing yields, 
a temporary gain is often bought at 
a cost of ultimate depletion of the 
soil. In marginal areas, where 
temperatures, rainfall or soil condi- 
tions are not ideal, only the most 
careful cultivation can produce crops 
without depletion. Yet with ever more 
people to feed, we are now needing 
to use more and more such marginal 
areas, and particularly in the tropics, 
we have yet to learn how to produce 
sustained yields. 


Trying to push crop- yields ever 
higher can lead to side effects as 
frightening, and even more irrever- 
sible than the poisoning of the Rhine. 
Lake Erie has now lost all its fish life 
mainly because of excessive nitrates 
that have drained into it from over- 
fertilised farmlands (these produce 
over-growth of algae which deprive 
the fish of oxygen). And we might 
notice that what poisoned the Rhine 
was a pesticide produced to increase 
crop yields. This was needed because, 
with the practice of monoculture, 
pests have become an increasing 
problem: 


In wartime, stimulated by competi- 
tion—and fear—we seem to have had 
little trouble in selecting what is 
essential to our needs, and in 
temporarily doing without the rest. 
As we enter a period where we are 
being forced to fight a “war on 
want”, we must begin to devise 
similar controls if we are to prevent 
a deterioration of our productive 
ecosystem that could well prove 
irreversible. 


LONDON. 7 to 11 pm, ‘‘ Kings Arms’”’, 
Bishopsgate. ‘‘ Peanuts Folk Club '’, Adm 3s, 


LONDON WC2. 10.30 am to 4 pm. Crypt, St 
Martin-in-the-Fields, Open Forum on Latin 
America, Speakers: Jean Goss (of Paris & 
Vienna, Travelling Secretary, International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation), Alexander Craig 
(Dept of Latin American Studies, Manchester 
University). FoR. 


ORPINGTON. 3 pm. 32 Elm Grove. Garden meet- 
ing. Dr Gordon Barclay, ‘‘ Report from Saigon "’. 
Bring and buy stall, SoF and BCPV, 


13 July Sunday 


WOKINGHAM. 3 pm. Field next to New Town 
Hall, Open Air Teach-in on the National Front 
Party—Britain’s New Nazis, Further informa- 
tion: Wokingham Anarchist Group, 57 Kiln 
Ride, Wokingham. 


14 July Monday 


LONDON WCl1. 7 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh Street. Informal discussions on 
current affairs, Open to members and friends. 
PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


SHEFFIELD 1. 7.30 pm, Hartshead Meeting 
House. Meeting with Jean Goss and P. R. 
Beardsell of Sheffield University. 
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15 July Tuesday 


NEWCASTLE, 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Jesmond Road. Meeting with Jean Goss, Travel- 
ling Secretary IFoR, 


STEVENAGE. 8 pm. Stevenage School of Non- 
Violence, 20 Lyndale. Speaker: Donald Groom. 


16 July Wednesday 


EDINBURGH 1. 7.30 pm. The Chaplaincy Centre, 
Forrest Road. Mecting with Jean Goss, Travel- 
ling Secretary, IFoR. 


17 July Thursday 


BELFAST. 8 pm. South Belfast Friends Meetin 
House, 22 Marlborough Park South. Meeting with 
Jean Goss, Travelling Secretary, IFoR. 


Unrepentant 
Aggressors 


An Examination of 
West German Policies 


D. N. PRITT 


The danger of a third world war 
created by the aggressive policies 
of West Germany is the subject of 
this deeply disturbing book. On the 
basis of solid facts and documents, 
Pritt shows that the present ruling 
class of West Germany is identical 
in its ambitions and policies, and 
even largely in its composition, 
with the ruling class which put 
Hitler into power, and openly 
preaches policies only realisable 
by armed aggression. 


paperback 7s 6d 
full catalogue on request 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


46 Bedford Row, London WC1 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 pm to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street. Oxfam lunch. 


LONDON E11. 8 pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Muriel Sorenson ‘' My latest three 
weeks in USA ’’. E10/E11 PPU, 


19 July Saturday 


HARROGATE. Meet 1.30 pm at main gate of 
Menwath Hill US Army Camp for march to 
Harrogate and rally on West Park at approx 
4 pm. Theme: Britain out of NATO—US out of 
Britain. Details: David Howes, 16 Park Parade, 
Harrogate. 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Speakers Corner, Hyde Park. 
Demonstration in support of GI and other 
Vietnam war resisters. March to US Service- 
men’s Club at Lancaster Gate. CND, 14 Grays 
Inn Road, London WCl. 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul's Vicarage, Leopold 
Street, Bow Common (Mile End tube). Christian 
Anarchists, 


LONDON WC1. 10 am to 4 pm. 111 Gower Street. 
Day Conference: ‘‘ The Just War in Theory and 
Practice’’, Speakers: Archbishop Roberts, 
Christopher Derrick. 10s inc coffee, lunch, tea. 
Mass for Peace, 12.30 pm. Applications to: Pax 
Christi, Conference Secretary, c/o 111 Gower 
Street, WCl1. 


26 July Saturday 


LONDON. il am to 4 pm. Clapham Common 
(near bandstand). End of Term Party and 
Children’s Festival. Organised jointly by British 
Friends of SOS Childrens Villages, Wandsworth 
Council of Social Service, Wandsworth Arts 
Committee, Students from Hornsey College of 
Art, Contributions required; sculptures, 
mobiles, paintings, dance displays, music, 
games, puppets, boxes, balloons, paper, wood 
or anything else that’s interesting. 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 


3.30 pm, Sunday, July 13. 

Essex Church Hall, Palace Gardens 
Terrace, Notting Hill Gate. 

Rev. J. W. Dyer: “A Faith Called 
Pacifism ” 


I find something intensely amus- 
ing in the contortions that 
politicians, in the process of doing 
something thoroughly dishonest, 
will put themselves through in an 
effort to persuade someone (them- 
selves) that they are acting 
honourably. 


The current example I’m thinking 
of is the blatant gerrymandering 
by which the recommendations of 
the Parliamentary Boundaries 
Commission (which would cost 
the Labour Party a number of 
safe seats—including Harold 
Wilson’s very own constituency 
of Huyton) are being brushed 
aside with singularly transparent 
excuses. 


* * * 


Something better was needed than 
irrelevant references to the pos- 
sibility that in a few years time 
some of the proposals of the 
Maud Report may be put into 
effect, as justifications for post- 
poning indefinitely boundary 
changes that are years overdue 
already. 


So in last week’s debate on the 
Bill that was rushed through 
Westminster to allow the recom- 
mendations to be legally ignored, 
a new pseudo-idealistic alibi was 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


produced with a flourish, and 
shamelessly exploited by about 
everyone from Jim Callaghan to 
Michael Foot (which isn’t really 
all that far, when, as in this case, 
the chips are down). 

This is that, in ignoring the 
Boundary Commission, Parlia- 
ment is demonstrating its proud 
independence from being used 
as a rubber stamp by any outside 
body. 

Said Michael Foot: “It is utterly 
impertinent for anyone to suggest 
their belief in the sacredness of 
House of Commons is behaving 
improperly in saying we are going 
to establish our supremacy in 
dealing with this matter.” 


* * * 


The weirdest thing about the 
whole abortion issue, now back in 
the news, with the introduction of 
the package-tour abortion, is the 
way the lines are drawn when 
battle commences. 


On one side you find people de- 
nouncing abortion, and declaring 
their belief in the sacredness of 
human life, who all too often have 
no such scruples when it comes to 
capital punishment, or war. 


Even more remarkable, and less 
often noted perhaps, is the extra- 
ordinary number of people who 
detest capital punishment, and 
are fundamentally opposed to 
taking human life in war, who 
seem to totally abandon the non- 
violent position as soon as the 
question of abortion is raised. 


* % * 


Time and again I find patently 
sincere people, with whose 
thought in general I tend to agree, 
talking about abortion as if the 
only issue that was relevant was 
the right of a woman to have 
control over her own body. The 
concept that an unborn child has 
rights, or that its parents have 
obligations to protect it, is just 
ignored. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—1s extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


ANYONE INTERESTED—business man ex- 
rat race wants partner Health Farm/Non- 
Smoking Clinic. Initiative priority—capital 
secondary, F, J. Pimm, 13 Alloa Road, 
Goodmayes, Lliford, Essex, 


BACHELOR (45), pleasant disposition offers 
sincere, permanent friendship to un- 
attached girl (35/45) any nationality. 
Genuine reply sought. Box No 905, 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
138s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen, Per- 
sona) Service, PO Box No 38, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FOLK WORKSHOP, 
Kensington. Adm 
Wednesday. All welcome. 


FOLK WORKSHOP, ‘The Ladbrooke "’, 
Talbot Road, W11. Thursdays, 8 to 11 pm. 
Adm 2s. Singers free. 


FREE SPECIMEN COPY of Peace News sent 
to any friend of yours who might be a 
potential reader. Send names and ad- 
dresses to Circulation, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1, 


*“} RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another ’’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


KEVIN and Anne McGrath (and Kitty) 


‘““The Cedars'', W 
only Is 6d. Every 


joyously announce the birth (on Wednes- 
day July 2—as Peace News went to 
ress) of our first son (or, in the case of 
itty, brother). He is tentatively called 
Ciaran, 


MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Per- 
centage of profits to Peace News. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
freethought, rational ethics and _ civil 
liberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SE1, Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Interest- 
ed? Write: Mrs. P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teeside, England. 


SOMEONE to hitch away from this hole to 
Amsterdam, Europe. Judif 01-748 1704. 


WHEN IN A Co-op shop, quote London 
Co-op number 336943, or send us the 
dividend cheque. The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number, 


Publications 


AMERICAN PLANS for guerrilla warfare in 
Europe are revealed in the July issue of 
SANITY, CND’s monthly newspaper. Also 
interview with Spike Milligan and other 
features. 9d or is post free from CND, 
14 Grays Inn Road, London WCi 


FOR FIVE new Indian First Day Covers, by 
regd airmail, send 10s by blank British 
Postal Order: Mr Yeshwant B, Shinde, 
te Shivaji Udyamnagar, Kolhapur-1, 
ndia. 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s; Freedom, weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
(Angel Alley), London El, 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P), 103 
Borough High Street, London SE1. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine, Fortnightly, 3s 6d, available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Ni, 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
sociaHst, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say, nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 
You can’t afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London ECl, 


VIETNAM 1969—the American’ Friends 
“White Paper on ending the war in 
Vietnam in 1969'' (as quoted in Peace 
News). Is 6d (post 4d) Housmans, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


Situations vacant 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL requires 
secretary/typist for research department. 
£800 per annum, Please apply Amnestry 
International Turnagain Lane, Farringdon 
Street, EC4 or telephone 01-236 0111. 


HASLEMERE GROUP campaigning against 
exploitation of Third World, needs hard- 
working secretary from October. Some 
wages available. Write Box No 906. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 7254. 


Cinema 


RISK tomorrow’s films today. New Cinema 
Club, Membership 25s, 122 Wardour Street, 
W1. 734 5888, Free 36-page programme. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed {n Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 185 Fonthill Road 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper, 
Available on order from all Newsagents. 
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ONE SHILLING 


Long hot summer in Greece 


mie 


fil 


Bob Overy writes: Last Friday, a central Athens 
square was named after former US President Harry 
S. Truman in a ceremony attended by the US 
charges d’affaires, Roswell D. McClelland. 


The Greek colonels have good reason to honour 
Truman, for it was his Truman Doctrine of 1947 
that consolidated the Cold War and thus ensured 
the division of Europe into two military blocs—a 
permanent antagonism on which the junta relies 
for continued backing from the West. 


Council of Europe 


Since the Council of Europe failed predictably at 
the beginning of May to expel the junta from its 
affairs in face of the starkly obvious departure of 
the Greek regime from parliamentary government, 
Greeks in exile and at home have now more or 
less given up their hopes of Western pressure 
forcing a peaceful change-over of power. 


Andreas Papandreou, leader of the left and centre 
resistance groups in exile, is now stressing in his 
speeches the necessity for Greeks of winning their 
freedom by their own efforts—and this is seen 


automatically as demanding terrorism and even 
guerrilla warfare, though more non-violent tactics 
are also being considered. 


The recent sacking by the junta of 21 judges, and 
its over-ruling of the Council of State when it tried 
to re-instate them, is of course exciting adverse 
comment in the West. Roy Perrott suggested in the 
Observer that the Colonels had been “badly 
advised ” in their public relations. 


The Council of State is supposed to be the supreme 
arbiter of disputes between civilians and the state 
under the Colonels’ own disreputable constitution: 
so when they ignore even that, it’s not surprising 
that such grubby criticisms should appear. The 
Washington Post urged that the Nixon administra- 
tion delay still further its appointment of a new 
Ambassador to Athens as part of its policy of 
“denying full support to the Athens regime”. 


Reports of torture have been horrifyingly docu- 
mented in recent issues of the Greek Observer 
(2s 6d, 328 Grays Inn Road, London WC1) and 
Greek Report (3s, 20 Eccleston Street, London 
SW1). Both are available monthly from Housmans 
and well worth getting. 


